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even where the dialogue takes the most sen- 
tentious form, the natural necessity for direct- 
ness and movement obliges Lyly, even though 
he succeeds in preserving what is essentially a 
Euphuistic tone, to forego many of the elabor- 
ate and sophisticated graces which mark his 
style in the Euphues." 

To show how essentially Shakspere was 
Lyly's pupil, Dr. Wurth quotes instances of 
Lyly's use of the play upon words from his 
plays, and compares with them passages from 
Shakspere. It is hardly to be doubted that 
the bright wit of this dialogue exercised con- 
siderable influence in establishing the play 
upon words as a popular species of fun, and 
revealed to Shakspere the possibilities for this 
form of amusement which he developed to 
such a great extent in his plays. 

The great popularity of the figure is shown 
by our author in the numerous jest-books of 
the period, and in the popular songs and 
ballads. 

The last chapter of this book deals with the 
play upon words as a means in the art of char- 
acterization. It may be used as : (a) a means 
of humorous representation ; (b) a means of 
tragic expression ; and (c) a means for depict- 
ing a situation. To the first class belongs the 
talk of the fools and clowns, to the second 
such a play upon words as Gaunt makes on 
his name when dying, and to the third the 
affected conversation of the two Gentlemen of 
of Verona, who reflect by this means the tone 
of the court. 

The play upon words is sometimes useful in 
deciding a question of text. Thus in Coriol., 
i, 1, 166 f. occurs the passage: "Rome and 
rats are at the point of battle ; the one side 
must have bale." The folio reads baile. 
Theobald emended to bale, and in this he has 
been followed by all except Hanmer, who 
reads bane. This is the reading Dr. Wurth ac- 
cepts, because it corresponds better with rats, 
" ratsbane " being their usual poison. Cf. M. 
for M., i, 2. 123 : " Like rats that ravin down 
their proper bane," which seems to confirm 
this reading. The change from bane to baile 
is, of course, easy as far as the mere form is 
concerned. 

Jas. W. Tuppkr. 

Philadelphia. 



GOETHE. 

Goethe im Sturm und Drang von Richard 
Weissenfels. Erster Band. Halle : Max 
Niemeyer, 1894. 8vo, pp. xiv, 519. 

For some time Goethe-philology seemed 
doomed to deal only with the details of Goe- 
the's life and literary productions, and to 
neglect the great forces of which he was an 
expression. The recent appearance of works 
like Bielschowsky's and Meyer's biographies, 
and of the book before us, prove that the ap- 
preciation of Goethe as the powerful repre- 
sentative of a great age is not dead, and that 
the vast labor expended on the study of 
Goethe since Lewes' time is bearing fruit. 
Weissenfels' work, of which the first volume 
only has so far appeared, must be regarded as 
abreast wilh the best recently published on 
Goethe. 

The purpose of the book is to lay bare the 
forces which moulded Goethe during his 
childhood and early manhood, and to show 
how he in turn influenced his nation by his 
early publications. Special attention is paid 
to his moral and intellectual condition during 
the Storm and Stress period as a most im- 
portant epoch of his life. Two elements dis- 
tinguish the book : skill and tact in the use of 
much valuable material, hitherto generally 
neglected, and an admirable method of pres- 
entation. We are made thoroughly to appre- 
ciate, on the one hand, Goethe's moral and 
intellectual organism, his inherited instincts, 
and, on the other, his environment, the influ- 
ences from without at work upon him. Weis- 
senfels is skilful enough to avoid becoming 
mechanical. His presentation is vigorous and 
throbs with life to the last. The book is 
modern in the best sense of the word. Weis- 
senfels shows how in Goethe's father and 
mother were personified the two elements 
which struggled for the supremacy during a 
large part of the eighteenth century: in his 
father, the Aufklarung which suppressed feel- 
ing and the imagination, and in his mother, 
Storm and Stress forces which in time were to 
gain the ascendency in Germany. Like most 
Goethe biographers, with the exception of 
Max Koch, Weissenfels judges Rath Goethe 
too severely. He doubtless was an Aufkliir- 
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ungsphilister, but he also furnished his son 
with that element of solidity which saved him 
during the Storm and Stress period, — a crisis 
fatal to more than one of his talented contem- 
poraries, who could not boast of so much 
Philistine blood in their veins. Frau Rath 
betrays the instincts of the younger generation 
by the terse, vigorous, and healthy style of 
her letters, by her love for Luther's Bible and 
for Klopstock. Her leaning towards mysti- 
cism, which Weissenfels mentions in this con- 
nection, proves little. What woman was ever 
born without it? It is interesting to watch 
how Goethe, the offspring of these antipodes, 
slowly but surely sloughs off all Aufkldrungs- 
tendencies and grows into Storm and Stress 
views, until he becomes their greatest repre- 
sentative. After showing in his boyhood by 
his love for the Frankfurt Gretchen that like a 
regular Stiirmer und Driinger, he appreciates 
a woman's charms none the less because she 
belongs to the lower classes, he betrays in his 
Leipzig letters intense curiosity of life and a 
spirit of revolt against the conventionalities of 
life. Weissenfels points out that in writing the 
passages in Dichtung und Wahrheit, referring 
to his stay in Leipzig, Goethe used only his 
letters to his sister, but that in those to 
Behrisch the powerful Storm and Stress forces 
surging in him at that time find much more 
direct expression. In Leipzig, Goethe already 
feels as a Stiirmer und I)} anger, but has not 
yet gained independence enough fearlessly to 
proclaim his views: characteristically, beauty 
is to him at this time " Dammerung," "sie ist 
nicht Licht und sie ist nicht Nacht." It should 
be added that a modification of this view 
occurs as late as 1784 in Zueignung. There 
the veil of poetry which Truth hands the 
poet is woven " aus Morgenduft und Sonnen- 
klarheit." Goethe's intellectual and moral 
condition at this time is reflected in the Leip- 
ziger Liederbuch. In discussing this work, 
Weissenfels attacks the Studien zur Goethe- 
Philologie, and partly with much justice. To 
be sure, the frivolous grace of those poems 
shows the influence of the anacreontics and of 
Wieland, yet personal experiences also play a 
great part in them. Among Goethe's prede- 
cessors, only Gunther and Haller had inter- 
preted personal experiences in their lyrics. 



To us, the greatness of the neglected Gunther 
becomes more patent than ever when we re- 
member that he showed this directness and 
depth of feeling at an early age, unhelped, 
whereas even Goethe completely attained it 
only under the guidance of such a teacher as 
Herder. During Goethe's second stay in 
Frankfort, his illness helped to foster inner life 
and a love for mysticism in him. Wieland 
still was the teacher, because he preached 
the importance of the individuality. Only in 
Strassburg, and there especially through Her- 
der's influence, Goethe at last strips off the 
last trace of Aufkldrung views. The descrip- 
tion of Herder's intellectual evolution is ad- 
mirable. Much is repeated that was familiar 
through Haym and the Studien zur Goethe- 
Philologie, yet Weissenfels uses generally 
neglected material and throws new light on 
old facts. He seems, to me, nevertheless, 
slightly to underrate Herder's influence on 
Goethe. Herder gave Goethe's genius the 
direction it took, though doubtless, as Weis- 
senfels shows, Storm and Stress ideas had 
been working in Goethe for years and had 
been nurtured by Behrisch. After his ac- 
quaintance with Herder, Goethe is a Stiirmer 
und Dranger not only in feeling, but also in 
expression. In speaking of the boldness and 
originality of Goethe's language at this time, 
Weissenfels might have mentioned Schwager 
Kronos, as perhaps the most significant poem 
in that connection. I have in mind construc- 
tions like " ekles Schwindeln zogert mir vor 
die Stirne dein Zaudern," the intricate con- 
struction in stanzas five and six, and words 
like " Gesundheitsblick," "das schlotternde 
Gebein," etc. 

Weissenfels shows how the principle of ex- 
perience becomes the guiding one in Goethe 
during the Storm and Stress period, how he 
insists on a posteriori methods over against 
the ct priori methods of former generations. 
It is for the reason that Goethe so early came 
under the sway of these characteristically 
modern views, Weissenfels might have con- 
tinued to point out, which are at the basis o( 
modern thought, that Goethe so powerfully 
appeals to us moderns. In different parts of 
his book Weissenfels proves that individualism 
is the fundamental principle of the Storm and 
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Stress movement. He should have sketched 
the importance of individualism in post-Re- 
naissance culture. Only by means of such 
studies we get an adequate conception of 
Goethe's position in modern civilization. The 
Renaissance proclaimed the importance of the 
individual. The new principle after some 
time intoxicated men and led to frightful 
hyper-individualism. A reaction, and exhaus- 
tion, was inevitable. It was felt in all domains 
of life, and showed itself as elegant pedantry, 
and servile dependence on certain strict canons 
of taste and morality. Hence the Storm and 
Stress, the revolt against the age of pedantry, 
is a modified continuation of the Renaissance. 
In both we find individualism, in both a ten- 
dency to universality. Herder was a second 
Petrarch. Precisely because the Storm and 
Stress period and the Renaissance have so 
much in common, Shakespeare, the greatest 
exponent of that Renaissance, became the 
cynosure of the Storm and Stress men. It is 
not so important to investigate exactly what 
scenes of what plays of Shakespeare influ- 
enced Gotz as Weissenfels does (p. 512 sqq.) 
as to make us appreciate why the Storm 
and Stress men must naturally be drawn to 
the great Elizabethan, rather than to Sophocles 
or Dante. When we study the period fol- 
lowing the Storm and Stress, we find that 
the movement led to the worst hyper-indi- 
vidualism on record. Goethe worked him- 
self out of this untamed frame of mind into 
classical reserve, and others like Schiller and 
Platen followed him. But individualism is at 
the very core of the modern mood, and hence 
most of Goethe's contemporaries like the 
members of the Romantic school, and the 
generation after Goethe were bound to follow 
a very different course from his. I feel that by 
sketching the evolution of individualism in 
some such way, Weissenfels would have helped 
us better to understand the portent of the 
Storm and Stress period and Goethe's re- 
markable moral individuality. 

On pp. 488 and 489, Weissenfels states that 
there was a gradual transition from Goethe's 
admiration for Gothic architecture during the 
Strassburg period and his later love for Greek 
styles. The claim is true in spite of its ap- 
parent improbability. Since the appearance 



of Weissenfels, work, Volbehr has shown in a 
book entitled Goethe unci die bildende Kunst 
(Leipzig, 1895) that Goethe's change of artistic 
convictions during the first ten years in 
Weimar was slow and organic. Weissenfels 
further claims that Goethe had returned to a 
Storm and Stress mood during the first part of 
his sojourn in Italy, that he consequently again 
preferred the Titanic in art, found, on the one 
hand, in the grand Gothic cathedrals and in 
the early Renaissance domes in Italy. Michael 
Angelo is the greatest representative of that 
tendency in Renaissance art. Hence Goethe, 
Weissenfels claims, during the first part of his 
stay in Italy, preferred Michael Angelo, and 
only later grew into an appreciation of Raphael 
and of antiquity, the " Ideal der schonen 
ruhigen, stilvollen Kunst." Here Weissenfels 
is entirely mistaken. On his way to Italy, 
Goethe left the cathedral at Regensburg unno- 
ticed (cf. Volbehr, p. 168), although it is one 
of the great representatives of the Gothic 
style in Germany. In North Italy he fairly 
worshiped the buildings by Palladio, an ar- 
chitect of the 'Hoch-Renaissance,' largely 
because his creations are based on antique 
principles (Volbehr, p. 177). Goethe had no 
eye at that time for the grand Romanesque 
and Gothic buildings of Verona and Venice, 
he despised St. Marks in Venice (Volbehr, p. 
!73. P- 183), visited a temple of Minerva near 
Assisi and left the church of St. Francis "links, 
mit Abneigung" {Italienische Reise, ed. Hem- 
pel, p. 106). A short time before that he ex- 
claimed : 

"Triflft man denn gar wieder einmal auf eine 
Arbeit von Raphael oder die ihm wenigstens 
mit einiger Wahrscheinlichkeit zugeschrieben 
wird, so ist man gleich vollkommen geheilt 
und froh. So habe ich eine heilige Agathe 
gefunden, ein kostbares, obgleich nicht ganz 
wohl erhaltenes Bild. . . . Ich habe mir die 
Gestalt wohl gemerkt und werde ihr im Geist 
meine Iphigenia vorlesen und meine Heldin 
nichts sagen lassen, was diese Heilige nicht 
aussprechen mochte." (I/at. Reise, p. 97.) 

In other words, Raphael so deeply impresses 
Goethe that he influences his poetry — before 
Goethe's arrival in Rome ! A few days after 
reaching the Eternal City, he appreciates Ra- 
phael's ' Loggie ' and ' School of Athens ' (ib., 
pp. 121 and 122); then for a time, and for a 
time only, Michael Angelo's Titanic individu- 
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ality shakes his views and clouds the beloved 
Raphael's glory in his eyes (cf. Volbehr, p. 200, 
and Hal. Reise, p. 134). From now on for the 
remainder of his sojourn in Italy, antiquity is 
his loadstar. So, we see, Goethe started out 
with an almost bigoted preference for the 
"schone, ruhige, stilvolle Kunst," and did 
not, as Weissenfels would have us believe, 
grow into it during his stay in Rome. 

Camillo von Klenze. 
University of Chicago. 



ENGLISH POETR Y. 

The Epic of the Fall of Man. A Compara- 
tive Study of Ctzdmon, Dante, and Mi/ton. 
By S. Humphreys Gurteen. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1896. 

With the main thesis and with the object of 
this book, the present reviewer finds himself in 
entire sympathy. The object is to bring to a 
wider circle some knowledge of a work of 
high — almost the very highest — poetic power, 
standing at the very beginning of English lit- 
erature, and the immediate thesis is a com- 
parison of this great poem with the treatment 
of the same subject by Milton. 

Dr. Gurteen does not confine himself to 
the comparison of particular passages, but 
studies the general grasp and conception of 
the subject, and the mode of handling; and 
the reviewer entirely agrees with his judgment 
that in the simplicity, sincerity, dignity and 
purity of the poet, there are sublimity and 
beauty not inferior to the grandeur and gor- 
geousness of Milton. Milton does not write 
with Caedmon's full belief: he was too good a 
scholar not to know how large a part of Rab- 
binical and mediaeval tradition he had incor- 
porated in his poem. Casdmon neither rep- 
resents the Deity as lecturing on dogmatic 
theology, nor exhibits the contemptuous de- 
preciation of woman, which is so unpleas- 
antly conspicuous in Milton. Milton's Eve 
falls through curiosity, vanity, and perversity, 
suggesting to many readers a feeling that the 
Almighty dealt rather hardly with Adam in 
giving him so frail and "feckless" a partner. 
Caedmon's Eve, on the other hand, falls through 
her love and tender solicitude for Adam. The 
Fiend does not approach the pair in the form 



of a talking serpent, but in the guise of an 
angel of light, bearing the express commands 
of Deity. He does not talk with Eve apart, 
but addresses both. Adam rejects the mes- 
sage ; but Eve is convinced of the angelic 
mission, and alarmed lest Adam may incur the 
divine wrath, takes the risk of tasting the fruit, 
when finding her vision of celestial things 
widened, she offers it to Adam. Cadmon is 
so anxious that we may not misinterpret Eve's 
motive, that he insists — 

" heo dide hit 7> ah fiurh holdne hyge " — 

which Dr. Gurteen renders, 

" But all she did was done with true intent — .'* 

This is but one example of what seems to us a 
higher poetic conception on Caedmon's part. 

The author has added a study of the three 
poetic hells of Casdmon, Dante, and Milton. 

The volume opens with an account of the 
revival of Anglo-Saxon studies, and with a 
brief sketch of Anglo-Saxon poetry, as illus- 
trated in Beozvulf; and closes with a transla- 
tion of Caedmon's account of the Fall, in pleas- 
ing verse, perhaps a little too Miltonic for the 
simplicity of his original. 

William Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



EARLY ITALIAN PoETRY. 

1. Folgore da San Gemignano e la Brigata 
Spendereccia, da Giuseppe Errico. Na- 
poli : 1895. i6mo, pp. 95. 

2. Saggio su P Entrie de Spagne ed altre 
Chansons de Geste Mediwvali franco-ita- 
liane, da G. Stefano Yocca. Roma : 1895, 
8vo, pp. 58. 

3. Sui Brani in Lingua d'Oc del Dittaiuondo 
e delta Leandreide, da Rodolfo Renier. 
Torino: 1895. 8vo, pp. 27. 

4. Nuovi Documenti sulla Famiglia di Cino 
da Pistoja, da Orazio Bacci. Torino : 
1895. 8vo, pp. 6. 

1. In the thirteenth century light-minded 
Florentine youths joined the " Brigata Spen- 
dereccia " for the sake of diversion. Signor 
Errico seems to have conceived and executed 
this publication for the same purpose, since it 
lacks all serious critical value, and adds noth- 
ing essentially new to the sources of informa- 
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